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EB first April number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes contains an _ interesting 


study of the causes and progress of the recent | 


devastating floods in the ‘south-west of 
France. The writer, M. Maurice Pardé, 
notices that the floods were less surprising 
by reason of their magnitude than by reason 
of their date for, on all grounds, furnished 
by historical studies in these phenomena, it 
had rather been assumed that floods so exces- 
sive, arising from Mediterranean conditions, 
were only to be expected in autumn. The 
distinctive and mysterious feature among the 


combined causes which produced the inunda- | 


tion would seem to have been the coincidence 


of a barrier of high pressure (which stopped | 
and deflected depressions seeking passage | 


north-eastwards and forced them down in 
torrential rain) with an accumulation of 
cloud from the S.S.W. over the head-waters 
of the Agout and the Tarn. 


example of the record-breaking rise of rivers | 
To altitudes of 7, 8, 10 metres | 
did the waters rise, until at Lavour they | 


took place. 


attained the unheard-of maximum of 13, if 
not 14, metres. 
Agout is joined by the Tarn, the river came 
dashing against the bridge which spans the 
river at a height of 22 metres. 
tion which volumes of water passed on to 
inflict upon Montauban and its neighbour- 
hood has aroused the sympathy of the whole 
of Europe. The death-roll, difficult for some 
time to ascertain, counts well over 200 per- 


sons, and the whole disaster is comparable | 


only with the great inundation of 1875. 

It is natural that there should be some 
outcry, demanding remedy and precautions 
for the future, and showing inclination to 
blame somebody. The writer of the article 
does not agree that deforestation has con- 


t It was in the | 
region of the Agout that the most sensational | 


At St. Sulpice, where the | 


The devasta- | 


| tributed to the calamity, pointing out that 
| it is not water (the ‘‘ grand coupable’’ in 
| this case) but the products of erosion, and 
débris, generally, which the forests hold up. 
The greater porosity of the soil under trees 
| avails only for the absorption of ordinary 
| rains, not for that of torrential downpours. 
Re-afforestation of denuded districts would, 
then, be ineffective, and the American plan, 
better in itself, of providing reservoirs for 
reception of flood-waters, would hardly be 
applicable to France, for want of suitable 
| sites. The erection of levees would be posi- 
| tively dangerous, since a breach would cause 
| more devastation than an unhindered flood. 
| It is suggested that the villages which have 
| been destroyed should be rebuilt on higher 
sites, and, where that is not possible, should 
| be built of solid stone; but, for the rest, it 
seems that the inhabitants must in this 
respect bow to fate and direct their ingenuity 
upon methods of minimising the inevitable 
damage, and, above all, on the best measures 
for giving timely warning of the approach 
of danger. The final counsel is that more 
money and more attention and more men 
should be bestowed on hydrometric observa- 
tions, and in general upon hydrology. 


| 

| ()UR readers may like to note that the 
| April London Mercury contains five new 
| letters of Sydney Smith, contributed by Mr. 
|G. C. Heseltine. Four of them were ad- 
dressed, in the course of 1798 and 1799, to 
John George Clarke—with one exception, 
from Edinburgh; the fifth is to Thomas 
| Clarke. They are, as Mr. Heseltine points 
| out, very characteristic letters, bearing the 
qualities with which frequenters of Sydney 
| Smith’s company are familiar. 


E are rather inclined to think that what- 

ever recalls our minds to ‘ The Testa- 
ment of Beauty’ is very good for them, and 
we would therefore direct our readers to Pro- 
fessor de Sélincourt’s essay about it in the 
current Hibbert Journal. The Professor 
notes many things, and quotes lavishly and 
well. Upon two points, especially, we would 
express our satisfaction, first the discussion, 
or perhaps we should say the defence, of the 
‘long poem,’’ a matter on which we have 
often thought that modern literary criticism 
—so careful of vowel sequences, alliterations, 
| and questions of grave and acute, sibilant 
and liquid, to say nothing of visual imagery 
|—goes greatly and in a purblind fashion 
astray. The next is the pleasant detection 
of and emphasis on Dr. Bridges’s sense of 
humour, which appears not very often in the 
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detected by the fumes, and there can be vir. 


course of the poem—for indeed the theme 
tually no- doubt that by means of such frag- 


would not endure such a frequency—but in 
ments the sheep were poisoned. There re- 


its appearance has the delicate roughness | 
that marks the finest humour, the humour of | mains the question what could induce the 
genius. We suspect that it will take Some | animals to eat them, for it would seem 
years before the full poetic worth of ‘ The | unlikely they should pick them up unwit- 
Testament of Beauty ’’ has been recognized: | tingly. The writers suggest that sheep are 
meanwhile Professor de Sélincourt does most | perhaps attracted by phosphorus in the same 
7 and discriminately promote the recog- | way as cattle are attracted by lead paint, 
nition. 








TRAY instances of the effect of man’s mili- 
tary weapons and devices on the animal | Two Hundred Years Ago. 

kingdom may claim to possess a certain | : , : 
interest. In the April number of the Jour-| From the Daily Journal, Saturday, April 
nal of the Ministry of Agriculture Messrs. | 18. 1730. 
W. Lyle Stewart and Brynmor Thomas, of | z : 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, | _ On Wednefday laft, at a Meeting of the 
make a contribution to knowledge of this , Directors of the Royal Hofpital of Green- 
kind. Their account is to the effect that on | Wich, feveral more Contracts were made for 
a large hill farm high up in the Coquet Val- | Neceffaries for the faid Hofpital, which 
ley, there had occurred for some few years a | {ave a confiderable Expence to that Noble 
certain number of deaths among the sheep | Charity ; and it was at the fame time agreed, 
which could not be accounted for. Last that the faid Directors and Officers of the 
summer in one week twenty ewes and lambs | Houfe fhall, on the 11th of June, being the 
were found dead, and the writers of the | Day of his Majefty’s Happy Acceffion to 
article were then invited to undertake a sys- | the Crown, dine for the firft time in the 
tematic search for the cause of this. The | Upper Part of the Hall, painted by Sir 
post-mortem appearances discovered indi- | James Thornhill; ‘and the Penfioners, to 
cated the presence of some irritant poison, | the Number of 700, are to dine at the fame 
and conversation with the shepherds brought | time in the large Part of the faid Hall, 
out the fact that a little before the fatal | feparated from the other Part only by Rails. 
week the Royal Artillery at Redesdale Camp | The faid Directors are making Provifion to 
had been firing shells (presumed to be high | admit 300 more, which will increafe the 
explosive) upon their practice range, which | Number of Penfioners to 1000, befides Officers 
forms part of the area of the farm. Enquiry | and Nurfes, 
at the Camp ascertained that the shells fired 
were not high explosive shells, but smoke 
shells, and that the smoke charge consists 
of about 44 lbs. of phosphorus. The inves- 
tigators were naturally led to suspect that | Living’s Compound Manure, have an Ap- 
the post-mortem appearances were to be} pearance of the greateft Crops of Corn and 
explained as phosphorus poisoning, though | Grafs that ever were feen in England: And 
no instance of the kind among animals graz- | feveral Noblemen and Gentlemen who have 
ing on gun ranges had been recorded, or had | large Eftates in Ireland, having defired him 
fallen within the experience of the artillery | to erect Offices, and make the fame there, his 
officers with whom the matter was discussed. | Majefty hath ordered Letters Patent for his 
However, on the appropriate tests being | fole making and vending the fame in Ireland 
applied, phosphorus was established as the | to pafs the Great Seal of that Kingdom, in 
cause of death in each of the four sheep sub- | the fame Manner as the Letters Patent 
mitted to the post-mortem. It remained to! already granted him for the fole making and 
account for their having taken it—the more | vending the fame in England. : 
surprising because it might be supposed that | We hear that 12 large and beautiful Prints 
upon detonation the entire charge of phos- | of the Antient Roman Amphitheatres, 
phorus would be converted into oxidation | Theatres, Circus’s, &c. are now engraving 
products by ignition, leaving nothing to lie | from the beft Originals; and that they will 
upon the ground. But inspection of the area | give a better Idea of the Graudeur and Mag- 
revealed that when a shell bursts not all the | nificence of that vaft Republick, than any- 
phosphorus is ignited. Fragments of it come | thing hitherto extant. ; 
to lie scattered near the  shell-holes—easily Roma quanta fuit ipsa Ruina docet. 











We hear that the Widow Lovejoy of 
Nettlebed in Oxfordfhire, and feveral other 
Farmers who dreffed their Land with Mr. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A MARKEN ISLAND CUSTOM. 
I, 








] 4M indebted to Dr. J. C. Flugel, of the | 
University of London, for the reference | 
to an article by Dr. H. C. Jelgersma, of the | 
University of Leyden, in the Internationale | 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse (1924), entitled | 
auf der Insel | 
pp. 272-5). | 


‘Eine eigenartige Sitte 
Marken in Holland’ (vol. x. 
This ‘‘ peculiar custom’’ on the Island of 
Marken, in the Zuider Zee, is that, accord- 
ing to the writer, the boys wear girls’ 
clothes until the seventh year of their life. 
They wear the same petticoats and caps and 
also the same curls; only the blouse, in the 
case of the boys, has a light-coloured stripe 
down the front. 
and some trifling differences in the em- 


broidery, there is no difference between the | 
But so soon as the | 


dress of boys and girls. 
boys have attained their seventh year, they 
are given the usual men’s costume, with 
wide, short breeches and close-fitting jersey. 


With these they have become a miniature | 


edition of the grown-up men. 

The statements in the last two sentences 
are at variance with other accounts which 
I have seen and which agree that the change 


to male costume is made in two stages: first | 
the boy exchanges skirts for breeches, but he | 


retains the blouse, cap and long ringlets 


until the second change, when his hair is | 
cropped and he is dressed as a male above | 


the waist as well as below. But as to the 


ages when these changes are made, there is | 


No agreement. 


In the Sphere of 9 Sept., 1922, there 


was a full-page photograph of three boys | 


standing side by side, showing the three 
stages of the dress, with the following 
description :— 


The Three Lads of Marken and the Three | 


Stages in a Dutch Boy’s Life. On the island 
of Marken in the Zuider Zee, where the in- 
habitants wear the quaintest of Dutch cos- 
tumes, boys and girls up to the age of seven 
years are all dressed exactly alike. After 


seven, however, the boys are given a change, | 


but only as regards the nether garments. 
Nor till they reach the age of ten do they 
blossom forth into full masculine attire. The 
Picture we reproduce here shows the _ three 


stages of boyhood. On the left the little boy 


Apart from this stripe, | 


(despite his girlish appearance, he is really 
a male) is wearing a lace cap, little tunic 
with sleeves, and skirt. His hair is curled 
and plaited like a girl’s. His brother next 
him has progressed a stage further. He has 


} 

| discarded the apron and_ petticoat and 
| assumed more masculine breeches. His 
| tunic and hair remain girlish, however. The 


boy on the right is completely emancipated— 
trousers, dark shirt, short hair and all. 

It may be added that the middle boy has 
also a cap (somewhat plainer than that worn 
by the youngest), and that the light stripe is 
very evident down the front of the ‘“‘ tunics,”’ 
a short garment ending at the waist. 

In 1927 I saw a brochure, written in 
English by a Dutchman for the use of English 
| tourists in Holland, which also had a photo- 
| graph showing the three stages, the effect 
| being somewhat curious, as the youngest and 
| eldest boys were about the same height and 
| the one in the half-and-half stage was some 
| inches shorter. But here the ages for making 
| the changes were given as five and seven. 
| As stated above, Dr, Jelgersma says that 
| the boys are changed so soon as they have 
| attained their seventh year—‘‘sobald die 
Knaben aber ihr siebentes Jahr erreicht 
| haben,’’ which should mean when they are 

six years old; if he had meant so soon as 

| they have completed their seventh year, he 
would presumably have used vollendet in- 
stead of erreicht. But a later sentence, which 
I shall quote below, suggests that perhaps he 
really did mean seven years old. 

I venture to hope that some reader in 
Holland will be able to say definitely what 
the ages really are, and whether there has 
been any alteration in recent years. 


II. 


Dr. Jelgersma states that the islanders 
themselves, if they ever knew, have forgotten, 
the reason why the boys are so dressed; if 
questioned they can only reply that it is the 
fashion—‘‘ dass es so ‘ Mode’ ist.’’ So the 
learned doctor sets out to discover the reason. 
Unfortunately he is a psycho-analyst, and 
| I understand that Freud and his disciples 
(but 1 confess that I have not read any of 
their books) are obsessed by the idea of trac- 
ing everything puzzling in human behaviour 
to some hidden sexual cause. Certainly this 
is a case in point. 

Dr. Jelgersma begins by observing that at 
| first it might be supposed that the purpose of 
| the custom was to assimilate the dress of the 
| two sexes in order to postpone sexual en- 
|lightenment (‘‘ Aufklarung’’). But he 
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him, at the age of six, in a long white frock 
with a blue sash. In the seventeenth century 
the costumes worn were more like the Dutch, 
and little boys were long distinguished from 
little girls by a lace cap not unlike that worm 
in Marken Island. Examples of this cap and 
of the long skirts may be seen in pictures, 


rejects this explanation at once, on the ground 
that it would have been much simpler and 
more practical to dress the girls as boys than 
to dress the boys as girls, in a costume which 
is so unpractical that the boys are consider- 
ably hampered in their play. This objection 
seems surprising, as it is hardly credible that € 1 
the islanders would have thought of anything | ¢.g-, in Vandyck’s picture of the children of 
so entirely original as dressing the girls in | Charles I, or in the picture of the children 
breeches. | of Mildmay Fane, 2nd Earl of Westmorland, 

To obtain a clue to the real origin of the | reproduced in the Ancestor, No. 12, opp. p. 
custom, Dr. Jelgersma suggests that the en- | 15. Louis XIII (as Dauphin) wore such a 
quirer should show a picture of a Marken | cap, and when he had turned six! had a new 
Island boy to any boy about six years old, frock of grey satin, not being breeched until 
and ask him if he would like to be dressed | over six years and eight months old (Crump, 
in that way; whereupon the boy will reject | ‘ Nursery Life 300 Years Ago,’ pp. 224-9), 
the suggestion with horror, and will openly At this period between six and seven seems 
regard the idea as an insult and humiliation, | to have been the most usual age for the 
From this he deduces that the real object of | change. In England we have ‘an amusing 
the custom was to inflict a humiliation | account of the breeching of little Frank 
(‘‘ Erniedrigung’’) on the boys, by making North at that age (Godfrey, ‘ English Child- 
them like girls; and adds that when we see ren in the Olden Times,’ pp. 182-3). 
the little Marken boys playing and bustling , _ Im short, I suggest that the Marken Island 
about in girls’ clothes, we cannot avoid the | dress is simply an isolated survival of a once 
impression of a very successful humiliation. | universal custom. If this view be accepted, 
He then proceeds to argue that the only per- | there cannot have been any particular reason 
sons who had the power to inflict such a/| for it, and Dr, Jelgersma’s theory collapses. 
humiliation were the parents; and that it | Again, when all little boys wore long petti- 
was only the father who (when away in the | coats, there could not be any humiliation in 
fishing-boats) had reason to fear his son doing so. As to the argument that the 
“‘und dessen wachsende sexuelle Potenz zu| Marken dress is inconvenient and hampers 
unterdriicken.’’ the boys in their play, it cannot well be 

This amazing theory, which is repeated in | More hampering than the costume worn by 
still plainer language on the next page, at little boys generally in the seventeenth 
once raises the question why the boys were nd eighteenth centuries. No doubt a modern 
allowed to change into male attire at such | boy would consider it a severe punishment and 
a tender age as six or seven, and Dr. |! a humiliation to be dressed like Master 
Jelgersma tries to meet the difficulty by sug- Heathcote or Louis XIII or a Marken Island 
gesting that in the old times when there were boy,? but in the old days boys must have 
no schools the boys were taken out in the | taken it as a matter of course, just as the 
fishing-boats by their fathers so soon as they | Marken boys presumably do to-day. 
were seven years old (‘‘sobald sie sieben| On this theory the only point which re 
Jahre alt geworden waren’’): a most un- | quires explanation is why the ancient custom 
likely supposition, in my opinion. still persists in Marken Island, and I think 

Dr. Jelgersma’s theory seems to me not only that the isolation of this small island ‘com- 
grossly improbable but demonstrably false, for | munity supplies an _adequate reason. Dr. 
it is based on the tacit assumption that it | Jelgersma, writing in 1924, states that the 
has always been unusual to keep boys in girls’ | inhabitants had lived in the greatest seclu- 
clothes until the age of six (or seven), and | sion, and that it was only in the last decade 
that therefore the Marken Island dress must | 
have been instituted for some particular | 1 The author says “turned seven,” but the 
reason. But surely it is a matter of common | dates show that she is a year out in her 
knowledge that until comparatively modern | Teckoning. 
times all boys were kept in the same clothes | 2 Dressing boys in girls’ clothes as a punish. 
as girls until at least six years of age, and | ment appears to be very little practised, a 
that, as little girls wore long skirts to the | in 1923 a friend of mine saw this — por 
ankles, boys wore the same. No doubt the | country house in England; and I have 

es eal? sie | allusions to it in an American film and 4 

most familiar instance of this is the famous | short story by an American writer, so it may 
picture of Master Heathcote, which shows’ have been done in the U.S.A. 
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| 
that communication with the outside world | 
became active. 

Marken was not the only island to ignore | 
the general tendency to breech boys at a 
younger age. Towards the middle of the last 
century a much larger island—Great Britain 
—not only disregarded it but actually raised 
the age, so that for a whole generation — 
¢. 1830-1865—boys were usually kept in petti- 
coats until the age of seven or eight, although 
it is true that by this time the petticoats 
had become short. This naturally made 
English boys conspicuous on the Continent. 
Thus the late Sir Horace Rumbold (b. 1829), 
in his ‘ Recollections of a Diplomatist,’ 
writes that :— | 

Many a time have I and my brother been | 
jeered at by diminutive Parisians, our con- 
temporaries, and rudely saluted as goddams | 
or sacrés angliches when passing through the | 
streets with the short frocks, bare legs, and | 
big turn-down collars, which in those days 
were exclusively typical of the juveniles of 
our nation. (vol. i. pp. 12-13). 

Many years later the poet Henley | 
describes his own appearance as a boy:— 

Antic in girlish broideries 

And skirts and silly shoes with straps 

And a broad-ribanded leghorn, he walks. | 

A younger brother of the poet, ena | 
unable to fix the exact age to which these 
lines refer, mentioned that he himself wore | 
frocks until he was nearly nine, adding “‘ it | 
was mostly the fashion then.”’ 

It is impossible even to guess what dread- | 
ful reason the psycho-analysts would invent | 
for such a fashion, but we may say with | 
confidence that there was no occult reason | 
either for the English or for the Marken | 
Island custom, and that the latter is simply | 
a solitary survival of a once universal | 
custom. 

I may add that I have seen a photograph, | 
taken from a Dutch calendar, of a group | 
of fisher-folk at Volendam, including three | 
children. The scale is small, but two are 
evidently girls, and the third appears to be 
a boy, with short hair and dressed as a boy 
above the waist but as a girl below: which 
would be the converse of the intermediate 
dress on Marken Island. Is such a costume 
ever worn by little boys at Volendam or else- 
where in Holland? 

I took up this question of the Marken 








3In London a small boy in breeches must 
have been equally conspicuous. Was it not 
this which led to the mobbing of the unfortun- 
py ang “Charitable Grinder ” in ‘ Dombey 
d Son ?? 





| figures following represent 


Island dress on the chance that it might be 
connected with the eastern practice of dis- 
guising a boy as a girl in order to protect 
him from the Evil Eye, but there is no trace 
of such a belief; and when a peculiar custom 
can be explained with a little commonsense, it 
is not permissible to have recourse to folk- 
lore or Freud. In fact, although I have 
collected a number of cases of boys being 
dressed as girls, either temporarily or per- 
manently, in Europe and America, I have 
not found a single one which could be attri- 
buted even tentatively to fear of the Evil 
Eye, with the possible exceptions in Ireland 
noted by BaRRADEL at 12 S. xi. 453-4. 


G. H. Wuite. 
222, South Norwood Hill. 





THE KING’S SHIPS. 
Burtr at East anp West Cowss, 
Iste oF WiGHT. 


HE following list was originally collected 
and supplied by Messrs. J. Samuel 
White and Co., Ltd., and was revised and 
added to by the joint efforts of Lieutenant 
T, Davys Manning and myself. 
Note :—The tonnages given within brackets 


| are supplied by the builder—before 1873 they 


represent burthen tonnage, later displace- 
ment. This is repeated where known. The 
horse-power of 
engines. 

1696. Poot, 32, 5th rate (3814)T. ‘‘ Built 
at Cows in ye Isle of Wight by Jos. Nye. 
Added 6 Aug., 1696 (381) T.’’ Converted to 
a fireship at Portsmouth 14 April, 1719. 
Gibraltar and West Indies 1726-27. 

1698. Jersry, 48, 4th rate (676 77/94)T. 
‘* Built at East Cowes, Isle of Wight, by 
Moore and Nye. Added 24 Nov., 1698.” 
Captured a trader 23 May, 1711. Was a 
hulk in 1750 list of the Royal Navy. 

1745. Satrspury, 50, 4th rate (976)T. 
‘* Designed by Sir J. Acworth, built by Phil. 
Ewer 1745, at East Cowes.’’ Cuddalore, 
29 April, 1758; Negapatam, 35 Aug., 1758; 
In action, 10 Sept., 1759. Not included 
in 1762 List of Royal Navy. 

1748. Vaneuarp, 70, 3rd rate (1419)T. 
“* Designed by Sir J. Acworth, built by Phil. 
Ewer 1748,’’ at East Cowes. Quiberon, 
20 Nov., 1759; Quebec, 1759; Canada, 
15 April, 1760. In W.I. with Rear-Admiral 
Rodney, January, 1762. 

1758. CrRBERUS, 28, 6th rate (593)T. 
Built by P. Fenn at Cowes, 1758. Havana, 
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1762. Abandoned and burnt at Rhode | 1802. Derrencs, revenue cutter (76)T. 


Island 7 Aug., 1778, to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the French. 

1777. AnpRomeEpDA, 28, 6th rate (609)T. 
Built by Robert Fabian at East Cowes. 
Ushant, 27 July, 1778. To leeward of Mar- 
tinique, 17 April, 1780. Lost in West Indian 
hurricane, October, 1780. 

1780. Repursr, 64, 3rd rate 


| Purchased 1806. Boat operations at 


1803. Busrarp, brig-sloop, 16 guns (270)T. 


Bo Duino 
near Triest, Adriatic, 28 July, 1809, with 


boats of Exce.tent, 74, and Acorn, 18. She 


(1387)T. | 


Built by Robert Fabian at East Cowes. | 


Action 12 April, 1782. 
merged rock 25 leagues S.E. of Ushant 10 


Wrecked on sub- | 


was originally a revenue vessel named Royat 
Grorce. Sold 1815. 

1803. Royan GeroRGE, revenue cutter, 
(Note:—It may be that this vessel is the 
original of the former ?). 


1803. Dove, despatch cutter, 4 guns 
| (103)T. Purchased 1805. Surrendered to 
Rochefort Squadron (Lieut. Alexander 


March, 1800. 3 men lost of the 491 on board. | 


1781. Swattow, 16, sloop (262)T. Built 
at Cowes, purchased 1781. 
Navy Lists until 1794, not later. 

1781. AstTRarA (spelt ASsTREA in 


Remained in | 


lists), 32, 5th rate (703)T. Built by Robert | 


Fabian at East Cowes. 


Groix 23 June, 1792. | 


Captured French Guiorre, 36 (877)T. in the | 


Channel 25 March or 10 April, 1795. Egypt | 


(en flute) 1801. 

1784. Exprertment, 44, 5th rate (892 
25/94)T. Built by Robert Fabian at East 
Cowes. 
Egypt, August and September, 1801. Became 
aaeeertte at Liverpool, before December, 
1 


Cee ie Ot San Se | Wrecked (Lieut. Henry Nazer) near Torbay 


Boyack) 5 Aug., 1805. 
1803. (Name unknown), sloop (235)T. 
1805. Viper (schooner), tender, 8 guns 


ee (81)T. Supposed foundered off Gibraltar 


February, 1809. 
1805. Sprerepwett, brig. Foundered off 
Dieppe (Lieut. William Robertson 1) 18 Feb., 


| 1807. 
1805. Scout, revenue cutter, 2 guns. 
1806. Pitch boat No. 2 (33)T. 
1806. AcTIVE, revenue cutter. 


1787. Vereran, 64, 3rd rate (1396 78/94)T. | 
Built by Robert Fabian at East Cowes, Mar- | 


tinique and Guadeloupe 1794; Camperdown 
11 Oct., 1797; with Lord Duncan 15 Aug., 


| (237)T. 


1799; Copenhagen with Admiral Sir Hyde | 


Parker’s reserves 2 April, 1801, not in the | Built at Daniel List’s Yard. 


action. Wrecked off Aneguada Island in 
West Indies, 24 May, 1808. 
1790. Hunn, 16, tender (161)T. 
1791. 
1792. Roser, 12, revenue cutter (1114)T. 
1794. Prince Avucustus FREDERICK, 
revenue cutter. 
land in 1796. 
1794. Srac, 14, revenue cutter, given as 
(153)T. in 1795 List. 
1795. Swattow, 


cutter. Note :—There 


1806. ViaGriLant, revenue cutter, 14 guns, 


5 Dec., 1819. 

1806. Mary, revenue cutter. 

1806. Princr or WALEs, revenue brig. 

1807. Stork, reveuue cutter. 

1808. CHANTICLEER, brig-sloop, 10 guns 
Built at Daniel List’s Yard, by Sir 
Henry Peake. (In service 1851). 

1809. Prrsran, brig-sloop, 18 guns (390)T. 
Wrecked (Com. 


| Charles Bertram) off Silver Key, W.I. 16 


Hovunp, 12, revenue cutter (111)T. | 


Employed on coast of Scot- 


was a revenue cutter 14-guns (165)T. at this | 


date. 
1796. Rancer, 8, revenue cutter (97)T. or 


June, 1813. 
1809. Viper, cutter, 8 guns (104)T. 
1811. Swan, cutter, 8 guns (144)T. 


Became church ship river Thames, N.L., 1872. 
1811. Nimetz, cutter, 10 guns (144)T. 
1815. Harpy, revenue cutter, 18. 

1815. WELLINGTON, revenue cutter. 
1822. Fry (late revenue cutter cruiser 

New Cuarter (44)T. (vide N.L. 1828). 
1823. Scour (late revenue cruiser) (82)T. 
1823. SratarK (late revenue cruiser) 


| (42)T. 


14-guns (162)T. Two vessels of this name | 


were then serving. 
1796. Mermarp, 8, revenue cutter (112)T. 
1797. Linnet, cutter, 14 guns (197)T. 
1799. Grecran, cutter, 10 guns (145)T. 
1800. ANTELOPE, revenue cutter, 10 guns 
(105)T. 
1800. Rezsotution, tender, 6 guns (100)T. 
Taken to pieces 1831. 
1801. Wotr, tender (81)T. 


1823. Scrus, tender (29)T. Was this the 
Scrus employed for many years on the New- 


| foundland Survey ? 


1823. AppEeR, revenue cruiser (73)T. 


| (N.L. 1891?) 


1823. Fox, revenue cruiser (85)T. 

1824. Vicitant, revenue cruiser (99)T. 
N.L. 1851, etc. 

1825. Hounp, revenue cruiser (169)T. 
Wrecked in Weymouth Bay (Lieut. John 


'Hasler-Helby) 27 March, 1835. 
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1825. ExPERIMENT, revenue cruiser (43)T. 

1825. Viper (late MerrMaAID), revenue 
cruiser (43)T. 

1827. S tac, revenue cruiser (130)T. 

1830. SpEEDWELL (late LIVERPOOL), 
revenue cruiser (28)T. 

1832. CHANCE, revenue cruiser (58)T. 

1832. WuickHaM, revenue cruiser (150)T. 
{ (100)T. in N.N.L., 1849) 

1832. SQUIRREL, revenue cruiser (36)T. 

1832. LivERPOOL, revenue cruiser (36)T. 

1833. Asp, revenue cruiser (32)T, 

1834. Frances, revenue cruiser (40)T. 

1834. Water Witcu, brig-sloop, keel 71 ft. 
Tins. (324)T. 19 guns. 
Belfast 1834. Length 90 ft. 6 ins., breadth 
29 ft. 7 ins. With Rarrp captured a slaver 
of Brazil, Romeo Primero, 22 July, 1847. 
Served at Lagos in 1851. ; 

1834. Vutcan, steam revenue cruiser 
(325)T., 140 h.p. Commissioned 6 March, 
1836. 


1835. HamitTon, revenue cruiser (59)T. 
1835. LiNNET, packet (new class), 95 ft. 


23 in., keel 75 ft. 02 in., breadth 30 ft. 4 ins. | 


(361)T., 8 guns. Serving against slave trade 
30 April, 1853, assisted at several captures of 
slavers. 

1835. Bat, revenue cruiser (37)T. 

Date unknown. Wreut, victualling vessel, 
length 39 ft. 8 ins, breadth 18 ft. 3 ins. (70)T. 

1836. Onyx, revenue cruiser (36)T. 
Deleted circa 1864-69. 


1836. Fryrine Fis, revenue cruiser (41)T. 

1836. GERTRUDE, revenue cruiser (37)T. 

1836. Roya, CHARLOTTE, revenue cruiser 
(130)T. 

1837. VixEN, revenue cruiser (56)T. 

1837. Harpy, revenue cruiser (145)T. Be- | 


came light vessel in Southampton Water, re- 
placed by FatMovuta in 1883, which later was 
renamed ‘‘ IrcHeN LicHtT-VESSEL.” 

1838. AppER, revenue cruiser (53)T. 

1838. NEPTUNE, revenue cruiser (42)T. 

1838. Rose, coast-guard cruiser. Length 
70 ft. 2 ins., breadth 20 ft. 10 ins. (53)T. 

1844. Hunn, coast-guard cruiser. Length 
70 ft. 2 ins., breadth 20 ft. 10 ins. (41)T. 

1846. Contest, brig-sloop. Length 88 ft. 
83 in., breadth 31 ft. 6} ins. (459)T., 12 guns. 
Broken up 1868. 

1853. CoroMaNDEL, tender (paddle wheel)! 
Length 172 ft. 0 ins., breadth 22 ft. O ins. 
(303)T. H.B. 150. First appears in Navy 
List March, 1856, as ‘‘ Screw Steam Vessel 
in Kast Indies.’” She appears to have been 
acquired in the East in 1855 or 1856. 


i Messrs. Samuel White’s list gives her as 
Paddle.” 


Purchased from Lord | 


| 1855. GRINDER, screw gunboat. Length 
| 106ft. O ins., breadth 22 ft. 14 ins. (284)T. 
| H.P. 109. Deleted from Lists 1864. 


1855. JASPER, screw gunboat. Wrecked in 
| Sea of Azof. Surrendered to Russians, July, 
| 1855. 

1856. Mortar VesseEt, No. 55. Length 


75 ft. 14 ins., breadth 23 ft. 53 ins. (168)T. 
1856. Mortar VeEssEt, No. 56. Length 

74 ft. 9ins., breadth 23 ft. 53 ins. (167)T. 
1856. Lapwine, screw despatch gun-vessel. 

Length 181 ft. 4 ins., breadth 28 ft. 5 ins. 
| (675)T. H.P. 200. Trials at Portsmouth 
27 May, 1856. 

1856. Rincpovr, screw dispatch gun 
vessel. Length 181 ft. 0 ins., breadth 28 ft. 
6 ins. (674)T. H.P. 200. Trials at Ports- 
mouth 20 May, 1856. (Not built at Ports- 
mouth, as stated cliv. 422.) 

1856. ALBACORE, screw gunboat. Length 
108 ft. 4 ins., breadth 22 ft. 1 in. (235)T. 
|2 guns, J. and R. White, West Cowes. 
Broken up at Bermuda 1885. 284(235)T. 
I. H.P. 60 N.D. (109 F.D.). 

1856. AMELIA, screw gunboat. Length 
108 ft. O ins., breadth 22 ft. 3 ins. (238)T., 
4 guns. H.P. 60. 

1860. PHILOMEL, gun-vessel. Length 
145 ft. 1 in., breadth 25 ft. 5ins. (428)T. 5 
guns. H.P. 80. Deleted from N.L. by 1869. 

1860. JeErsry, cutter. Serving in Channel 
Islands, vide 1864 N.L. 

1861. Bessy, hoy. 

1864. IMmocENE, steam coast-guard tender. 
Length 138 ft. 6} ins., breadth 21 ft. 5ins. 
(500)T., 1 gun. H.P. 185. Arcus ez 
ImocrenE, John White. I.H.P. (180)F.D. 
| Single screw, wood. Gone 1905. 

1868. GrINbER, tender (paddle wheel). 
Length 120 ft. 0 ins., breadth 25 ft. 1 in. 
(505)T. H.P. 876. Built of wood by John 
White. 

1869. Hawk, steam coast-guard tender. 
Length 146 ft. 0 ins., breadth 23 ft. 2 ins. 
(372)T. Re-named Ametia ex Hawk 
(416)T. I.H.P. (150F.D.). Later Coren 
ex AmeELIa e& Hawk, sold 1922. Wasa hulk 
at Queenstown. 


Joun A, Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be concluded), 





| (tHE LORD MAYOR’S BOY PLAYERS.— 
| The successors of the troupe that existed 
| from 1528 to 1609 gave a performance after 
| a lapse of 321 years in Egyptian Hall, Man- 
| sion House, on Saturday, 15 March. The 
| Boy Players were the first to have a roofed 
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theatre in the City, and they hope, in time, 
to have their own theatre again and also to 
go on tour. 

J. ARDAGH. 


HISTORIAN OF SHORTHAND. — 

Everybody interested in this subject 
knows the masterly history of shorthand con- 
tributed by the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer 
(1856-87) to the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ 
What, however, may not be so well-known is 
the trouble Keith-Falconer took to write it. 
This is described in the Rev. Robert Sinker’s 
* Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer,’ 
published at Cambridge in 1888 (pp. 154-5). 


He taught himself Pitman’s system when he | 


was at Harrow. 


him afterwards (ibid. pp. 61-64). 
J. M. Buttocu. 


HE FATE OF DATHAN AND ABIRAM. | 

—At ante p. 230 s.v. ‘‘ Mount Pleasant,’’ | 
interested in Mr. G. M. Mevyer’s | 
reference to the fate of Thunnor, the enemy | 


I was 


of St. Domneva of Thanet, who was swallowed 
up alive by the earth, as was the fate of 
Dathan and Abiram. The Northumbrian 
Saint St. Cuthbert was accused of unchas- 
tity by the king’s daughter, and when he 
prayed that his innocence might be vindi- 
cated, the earth opened and swallowed up his 
accuser. This is probably a Celtic legend 
which became attached to St. Cuthbert at a 
comparatively late date. Charles Plummer 
in Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, Vol. i. 
clxviii, Introduction, gives instances of this 
fate befalling the enemies of Irish saints, and 
suggests that it was a relic of the magic 
powers claimed by the Druids transferred to 
their successors the saints. 

The tradition seems to have lasted long. 
George Peele, the Elizabethan playwright, in 
his ‘ Edward I,’ c. 1590, makes Queen Eleanor 
of Castile sink into the earth at Charing 
Cross and rise again at Queen’s Hithe for 
making a false accusation against the Lady 
Mayoress of London! I think that I have 
heard of a town, perhaps in Derbyshire, 
where there is a seventeenth century inscrip- 
tion in the market-place recording that a 
woman who on market day falsely swore 
‘May I sink into the earth if this is not 
true,’ was immediately swallowed up by the 
ground beneath her feet. I shall be glad to 
know if this account can be verified by any 
reader who has heard of the place and 


inscription, 
M. H. Donps. 


He met Pitman at Bourne- | 
mouth in May, 1875, and corresponded with | 


| Readers’ Queries. 


| PROCESSION ROLL OF LORDS To 
PARLIAMENT, 1512. — This Roll is 
| referred to in A. Lower’s ‘Chronicle of 
| Battel Abbey,’ p. 206 (J. R. Smith, Lon- 
| don, 1851). I have enquired for it, but in 
| vain, at the Public Record Office, the House 
of Lords and the College of Arms. It gives 
the arms of the Lords at the Parliament of 
1512, and would seem to be an _ important 
document, 
I shall be grateful for any information 
| which may lead to the discovery of its 








| present whereabouts. 
F. Sypney Epen, 


AN EPISODE IN THE SIEGE OF 

DELHI, 1857.—The following passage, 
| dated 14 June, 1857, occurs in the diary of an 
officer of the Bengal Engineers ;— 


Activity saved Danvers Osborn at Delhi; he 
was shot in the —— at the Cashmere gate 
and leaped 30 feet down into the ditch and 
charged up the counterscarp and _ escaped. 
Vibart seeing him do this was just going to 
try the same, when he heard women’s voices 
erying for help; back he rushed _ through 
showers of bullets, and he and Salkeld of ours 
(Executive Engineer, Delhi) got out some 
ladies, rushed them through the gate square 
(Quarter Guard); one lady was wounded, but 
| they reached the escarp, made up ropes of 
| dresses, let the ladies down and pulled {hem 

up the other side; luckily the Sepoys were too 
| well occupied with other murderous work to 

come to the ditch and pot at them; they 
| forded the Jumna on foot, ladies and all; water 
| nearly 6 feet deep and after several days got 
| away safe to Meerut. 


| Has mention been made of this episode in 
| any published diary or book connected with 
ina siege of Delhi, in June, 1857? 


J. H. Lesrie, 


Hon. Editor of the Journal of the Society 
for Army Historical Research. 


AYING BY THE SOUND OF COINS.— 
Mr. Henry D. Barnham has, in his 
‘Tales of Nasr-ed-din Khoja’ (London, 
| 1923) a tale ‘ The Cook and the Beggar.’ A 
poor man came once to a cook and held his 
dry bread over a saucepan of meat, until its 
steam made it soft, and then ate it. The 
cook demanded payment, and brought the 
beggar before Nasr-ed-din, who at the time 
was Cadi, and who decided that for the steam 
of the meat the cook was to be paid by the 
sound of coins. As similar tales appear also 
in ‘ Don Quixote ’ and in ‘ Pantagruel,’ they 
are based perhaps on older sources. Are 


| 
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other instances of the tale known? 
Otto F. BasBter. 


Olomouc, Czechoslavakia. 


NICOLAS BLASSET.—-Is there any of this 
NV sculptor’s work in England? He was 
born in 1600, and died in 1659, after a rather 


brilliant career as stone-mason, architect and | 


sculptor. I suppose his most famous piece 
of work is ‘L’Ange pleureur’ at Amiens, 
where he was ‘‘ Maitre du Puys’’ at the age 
of twenty-five. It is said of his handiwork, 
i] intéresse sans émouvoir,’’ but certainly 
the poor little forlorn cherub is extremely 
touching. 
Peter B. G. BInNALL. 


VID IN ENGLISH.—Is there in English 
any worthy verse translation of the 
‘Fasti’ of Ovid? 
PaMPHILUS. 


“DIDDLING’”? ON THE STOCK EX- 

CHANGE. — The Satirist newspaper, 
30 Oct., 1831, discussing a Stock Exchange 
jobber named John Isaac Hensley, says, ‘‘ we 
have yet to hear he has an objection to 
fiddling.’’ A foot-note states: ‘‘ Fiddling is 
a cant phrase used on the Stock Exchange, 
when the turn of the market is divided 
between the broker and the jobber; a practice 
not considered reputable.’’ 

Is this term known on the Stock Exchange 
at present? If not, when was it last in 
general use ? 

Witrrep H. Hoxpen. 


WANDELL FAMILY.—Can anyone supply 

a pedigree of the old Derbyshire family 
of Wandell? The first I have noticed was 
John Wandell, mentioned in a Return of 
Derbyshire gentry, 1433. Was 
Wandell, who married Robert Holden at St. 
Werburgh’s, Derby, on Feb. 4, 1623/4, 
daughter of Henry Wandell, Mayor of Derby 
in 1642 and again (an unusual occurrence) 
in 1643? Margery (Wandell) Holden had a 
brother Thomas, who was a draper in London. 


WILFrep H. Horpen. 


LTEERARY QUERIES: TENNYSON, 

SPENSER.—(1) Tennyson is reported as 
having said that he ‘‘ doubted whether a 
poet had the right to be so pathetic as Scott 
was.’’ Where is this statement to be found, 
and what particular poem, or prose passage, 
of Scott is referred to? 

(2) Someone of eminence (my memory 
vaguely hints William Pitt), on hearing 
passages of Spenser read to him, said, ‘‘ You 
have been showing me a gallery of pictures.’’ 
Who were the parties, and where is the in- 
cident recorded ? 

(3) Tennyson is said to have characterized 
‘Lycidas’ as ‘‘a touchstone of poetic taste.’’ 
Where is this dictum recorded ? , 


ORD JEFFREY.—Being engaged in gath- 
ering materials for a proposed biography 
of Francis Jeffrey, Lord Jeffrey (1773-1850), 
I should welcome information or clues as 
to the whereabouts of any letters or manu- 
scripts by or relating to him. Anecdotes or 
information handed down orally from his 
time would also be acceptable. 


J. Raymonp Dersy. 


c/of Messrs. Baring and Co., 
8, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


‘T)ONALD AND FLORA.’—A few days ago, 
we came across in Jamieson’s Dictionary 

under the word ‘alshinder,’ the followin 

quotation, which is given as from ‘ Donal 


and Flora,’ p. 82:— 


Margery | 


[ATHWELL FAMILY.—I should be grate- | 


ful for any information concerning the | 


Lathwell family, of Ruislip. Edmund and 


Hannah Lathwell, of Ruislip, had a daugh- | 
ter Mary, born about 1645. She married, in | 


1665, Samuel Holden, Barrister of Gray’s 
Inn. Is anything known of Edmund 
Lathwell’s ancestors ? 


WILFRED H. Hoxpen. 


Dear me! there’s no an alshinder I meet, 

There’s no a whinny bush that trips my leg, 

There’s no a tulloch that I set my foot on, 

But woos remembrance frae her dear retreat. 

Can any of your readers assist us by in- 
forming us as to the author of this book, or 
how it can be obtained ? 


THE Scottish NationaL DIcTIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE UNIT LIBRARY. — A series of 
standard works was issued by The Unit 
Library, Ltd,, of Leicester Square, London, 
and New York. It was started in 1903, 
under the editorship of Sir William Laird 
Clowes and Alfred Rayney Waller, formerly 
Secretary to the University Press, Cam- 
bridge. I have No. 29 of the series, ‘A 
Rogue’s Life,’ by Wilkie Collins. At the 
end is a list of a hundred items it was pro- 
posed to include. How long did this 
publication continue? 
T. Cann Hucaes. 
Lancaster. 
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DHE Ls LOYAL CHRISTCHURCH VOLUN- 
TEERS. — A stand of Colours of this 


corps (apparently made before the Union of | 
of Christ | 
The 


1801) is in the N. choir aisle 
Church Priory, near Bournemouth. 
central devices are painted, not embroidered. 
According to a guide, the King’ s Colour is a 
copy—is this correct ? 

When were they placed in, the church? 
The guide also says ‘that they are the 
Colours of the Loyal Christchurch Artillery 
Volunteers. Is this correct? There are only 
one or two doubful precedents for the carry- 
ing of Colours by Artillery units. 

H. Buwock, 

Capt. 
AMPORT AND MACRAE FAMILIES.— 
Can anyone give me the parentage of 
William Lamport, supposed to have been 
born in the town or county of Wexford, 
Ireland, about 1750, who emigrated to Rhode 
Island ‘before 1775 ; or of Donald MacRae, 
(McRae, McCrae, McCrea, McCray, Mac- 
Cray, etc.), born in or near Inverness, 
Scotland, who emigrated therefrom to Prince 
Edward Island, Canada, in his own vessel, 
with his wife Janet, and seven-year-old boy 

Christopher, about 1818 ? 

M. E. Lamport. 

Northampton, Mass. 


ECK, WILLIAMS, ADAMS 

' FORD). — Martha Adams, baptized at 
Deptford, 1753, married William Williams. 
Her sister, Mary Adams, bapt. 1760, married 
(James ?) Beck. Both had issue and all were 
living 1794, the husbands probably employed 
in Deptford Dockyard. Information ag to 
descendants will be appreciated. 

R. Brncuam Apams. 


ALTBY AND CARR: EUSTACE. 
Every now and again a Christian name 
occurs in a family for generations. I am 
seeking any possible clue to the family name 
of a Eustace who was the wife of William 
Matley in 1521. 

‘27 May, 1521. Grant by John Thomson, 
chaplain, Thomas Johnson and Johan his 
wife, and John Copstake and Elizabeth his 
wife, to William Matley and Eustace his 
wife and Alice Carre, widow, of a messuage 
of land in West Retford, Co. Notts.’’ 

This name in the original may have been 
written Matby, or the ‘‘ by’ and ‘‘ ly ’? may 
have been interchangeable, as I find to have 
been the case in Berkshire, in 1670, where 
William Mattingby of Binfield is. recorded 
in 1681 as William Mattingley, and signs as 
Mottingley. 


| ford, 


concerning Alice Carre. 


(DEPT- 


Also William Maultbie, of | 


| Miningesbie, Lincoln, in his will, 1586, leaves 
/a house ‘‘ of old called Mattes house. » 

Whether these grantors and grantees were 
of York, Notts., or Lincoln, I do not know, 
In 1466, ’ Thomas, son of Thomas Maltby, sold 
his manor of Maltby in Cleveland to Wil- 
| liam, son of John Sayer, who also bonght 
'from James Thomson and Elizabeth his 
wife a renunciation of Elizabeth’s rights 
there. The tenure of the Maltby family, 
however, did not end mg this sale. (‘ Hist, 
of York., N. Rid.’ 296). Is it possible 
that the "John ~~ lt grantor some fifty 
| years later, was a descendant of James and 
Elizabeth Thomson ? 

The above property was evidently sold in 
1662 by the joint heirs of Maltby and Carr. 

‘Vendors, 1662, William Carr and Dorothy 
his wife, John Maltby, George Holmes and 
Mary his w ife, Robert Maltby, Robert White 
and Johan his wife, of property in East Ret- 
West Retford and Babworth, Co. 
Notts.’’ (Feet of Fines). 

Unfortunately Thomson and Johnson are 
names which give no clue to locality of resi- 
dence; perhaps some reader may know in 
which of these counties the name Copstake 
occurs. I should also appreciate any data 


D. Matrsy VERRILL. 
ANON STREET ROW.—Was this place 


in Kensington, or elsewhere in London? 
Here a large model ship was built for the 
Duke of Gloucester, the young son of the 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne. 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 
The Mount, Northwood 


— = SIEGE OF BOULOGNE, 
1544. — In Hoare’s ‘ History of Wilts,’ 
vol. v., pub. 1829, the following incident is 
described in a pedigree of the Bristows. 
After referring to the armorial bearings 
granted to Nicholas Bristow, it is said: 
‘The Patent was dated 3rd Oct., 1544, at 
Boulogne, which after long siege had just 
surrendered to King Henry 8th in whose 
suite Nicholas was at the time. It states 
that the grant was made to him because he 
was descended from ancestors who had always 
borne arms and had long formed part of the 
ancient nobility of the land. 

‘* Nicholas Bristow was close to the King 
and at the time, the surrender of the town 
was announced, when his Majesty became s0 
overjoyed that in the excitement of the 
moment, he flung his hat into the air, which 
was caught i in falling by the former. It was 
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immediately presented to the King, who | 
desired that it might be kept and again pre- | 
sented to him in England, when he promised | 
to reward the service thoroughly trifling as | 
it now appears. The promise, if it had ref- 
erence to the estate (Ayot St. Lawrence, 
Herts) was certainly not literally kept, for | 
asum of money was taken for them, but the 
hat, made of plum coloured shorn silk, with 
a small green ostrich feather attached as | 
generally represented in portraits of that 
monarch and in a miniature painting of | 
Nicholas Bristow, has ever since descended 
with the title-deeds of Ayot St. Lawrence 
estate as heirlooms. 

“The former is at this time (1829) in the 
possession of Lionel Lyde of Ayot St. Law- 
possession of Lionel Lyde, Esq., of Ayot St. | 
Lawrence and Regent Street and the latter in | 
the keeping of his brother Levi Ames, Esq., 
of the Hyde and Herefordshire. 

‘““A piece of paper with some verses written | 
about the time describing the occurrence, was | 
until within a few years sewn to the lining 
of the hat, but was then unfortunately lost 
at Bath.”’ 

Can any one tell me whether the paper 
containing the verses was ever recovered, or 
if they have ever been printed, and if so, 
where they can now be seen? 

The hat, I believe, is still part of the title 
deeds of the estate of Ayot St. Lawrence. It 
was exhibited at the New Gallery in 1902, 
and a garbled version of the story concerning | 
it was severely criticized in The Ancestor, | 
vol, i. p. 240. The name of Nicholas Bris- 
tow, however, appears in the list of ‘‘ the 
army against France’’ in 1544, given in 
Gairdner’s ‘State Papers,’ vol. xix, pt. i, 


p. 152. 
G. H. W. 


THRANEEN.— The expression ‘‘ Not worth | 

a thraneen ”’ is still common in Ireland. | 
What is a ‘‘thraneen”’? The latter part | 
of the word would, 1 suppose, indicate a 
diminutive. 


TRETON. 


ICHARD FINLEY. — Of Wicklow, Ire- 

land, he married Jane, daughter of Cap- 
tain Richard Holland, and died 1713. He 
had issue, Richard; William (Captain), d. 
1763; John, married (?), had a daughter 
Elizabeth, married Richard Gilbert of Kil- 
Pipe. Tradition says that the family came 
from Kirkcudbright. 

GENEALOGIST. 


(GEORGE FINLAY.—Born, about 1740, he 
was churchwarden of St. Audoens, Dub- 





| fact the doubtful 


lin, 1790-91; married Susannah White, of 
Lucan, about the year 1767; and died in 
1805; buried Dec. 26, in St. Kevin’s Church- 
yard, Dublin, leaving a daughter Elizabeth 
(bapt. July 10, 1768, in St. Michan’s, Dub- 
lin, married Mr. Shiel, brother of Right. 
Hon. Richard Lalor Shiel), and a son Wil- 
liam Henry, swordbearer to the City of 
Dublin Corporation, who married his cousin, 
Sarah Browne, in 1799, and had a son 
George, married Frances Clara, daughter of 
Pierce Power, attorney, of Blessington Street, 
Dublin. Tradition says that George Finlay 


| came from Fife, or Glasgow, settled in Dub- 


lin, and engaged in the woollen trade. 

I have been searching for years to find the 
date, and place of birth, etc., of George Fin- 
lay, Susannah White, and Mr. Shiel, but the 
records seem to elude all research. I shall 
be most grateful to anyone who can supply 


| the information. 


GENEALOGIST. 


E A. FREEMAN AND WALTHAM 
*  ABBEY.—When recently at the Abbey, 
I understood that the late Prof. E. A. Free- 
man took great interest in the place and 
might have explored the ground-plan of the 
portion which extended further east than 
the present chancel but for the fact that the 
site of the destroyed choir had been used 
as a modern graveyard. It seems probable 
that Freeman somewhere recorded his visits 
to Waltham, but I fail to find anything of 
it in his ‘ Essays,’ or in the ‘Life and 
Letters’ by W. R. W. Stephens. The un- 
dated pamphlet sold at the Abbey is un- 
critical, stating, for example, as an historical 
tradition that ‘‘ Here 
Harold’s body was brought after the battle 
from its temporary resting-place on the 
Sussex cliffs, and buried ‘ with all possible 
honour’ near the high altar.” 

Perhaps your readers can give references 
to some work which contains Freeman’s 
studies of Waltham Abbey. 

~ G. W. Wriesar. 


HECKENDON, OXFORDSHIRE. — For 
how long did the Archbishop of Rouen 
present to the living of this parish? 
E. E. C. 
OMMUNISM: SHORT STORY WANTED.— 
Many years ago I read a short story of 
a Communist who dreamed the whole World 
had become conmmunistic. I thought this 
story was bound up at the end of Jerome 
K. Jerome’s book ‘ A Diary of a Pilgrimage,’ 
but in this I fear I am in error. 
Can any reader give me title of the short 
story and name of the book desired? 
D. R. Broappenrt. 











wk. Replies. 7 


KNITTING. 

(clviii. 46, 87). 
HERETOFORE it has been held, according 
to various accounts in present-day 
encyclopedias, that the art of knitting was 


an European invention to which no certain 
allusion occurred before the fifteenth century. 


There is, however, a much earlier reference | 
' been known to the Romans. 


to the art in the ‘ Travels of Marco Polo,’ 
Book I, chapter xii. 
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on the Darius Vase in the Naples Museum, 


and on a pail-shaped Apulian vase found in 
Ruvo di Puglia. 

More convincing evidence we can offer that 
knitting was known in the time of the Roman 
Empire. At Carnuntum! many interesting 
pieces of armour have been found dating from 


| the time of the Roman Empire, and among 


Marco Polo here speaks | 


of the Saint Barsamo Monastery, near the | 


border of the territory of Tauris (Tabriz, the 
capital of Azwebaijan, Persia), which he 
visited in about 1272, and relates that the 


numerous monks ‘“‘ to avoid idleness are con- | , : 
| christ, Altertuemer,’ Berlin and Stuttgart, 


tinually knitting woollen girdles. These they 
place upon the altar of St. Barsamo during 
the service, and when they go begging about 


the province, they present them to their | 
friends and to the gentlefolks, for they are | 


excellent things to remove bodily pain ; where- 
fore every one is devoutly eager to possess 
them.’’ Yule’s edition, from which I quote, 


states in a note that the monastery doubtless | 


meant here was near Malatia. 
that knitting was practised in Persia in the 
last quarter of the thirteenth century. 
Marco Polo speaks of knitting without any 
further explanation. and the art seems there- 
fore to have been common knowledge in Italy 
in his time. 


Thus we see | 


| a crochet-hook. 


Explorations of graves in Achmim, Upper | 1 
'crochet-hook only tends to corroborate this 


Egypt, of the Byzantine period (ca. 400-650), 
yielded knitted caps and short knitted stock- 


ings, knitted of differently coloured wool, | 


with the foot divided into two parts, one for | 


the big toe and the other for the other toes. 
This arrangement was necessary for the fasten- 
ing of the sandals, the latchet of which 
passed between the large and the second toe. 
The Japanese wear similar sandals and their 
stockings, sewn of cloth like the Chinese ones, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| China 


have also a space provided between the toes | a, 
_ inheritance of Turkish rule no doubt, knitting 


for the latchet. 
Some claim (according to Meyer’s ‘ Kon- 


versations Lexikon ’) that the art of knitting | 
No | 


was already known to the old Greeks. 
evidence supporting this claim is adduced; 
it may be, however, that what gave rise to 
it are human figures pictured sometimes on 
old Greek vases, draped with a short sleeveless 


robe which shows only those parts of a tricot- | 


like undergarment that cover arms and legs, 
Zigzag ornamentation upon it is singularly 
remindful of knitted ware. 


them fragments of mail knitted of iron wire, 
Although these fragments present a texture 
of iron wire, it proves that the principle of 
knitting is employed, and therefore must have 


In bog graves of Denmark have been found 
woollen knitted caps, and a knitted bonnet 
has been recovered from an oaken tree-coffin 
in Trindhoé, Jutland. Forrer, in his 
‘Dictionary of Prehistoric Antiquities’ 
(Reallexikon de praehist., klass, and frueh- 


1907), deals with these finds, as well as those 
from Achmim, mentioned above, and comes 
to the conclusion that they were knitted. Of 
caps from Achmim he says, that some are 
knitted of white linen yarn, and some of 
coloured woollen yarn, in a _= manner 
resembling netting, and at times with various 
openwork patterns. 

This characterisation rather suggests that 
we have to do here with knitting done with 
Crochetting in its simplest 
form is really a primitive mode of knitting, 
and quite likely preceded knitting with two 
needles. The fact that in lake dwellings of 
Switzerland have been found a_ wooden 
(Moerigen) and a_ bronze (Wollishofen) 


view. 

In Kansu province, China, where over one 
half of the population is Mohammedan, the 
art of knitting is well known and practised 
extensively by men and women. As a fact, it 
seems to be a characteristic of the Moslem in 
to be acquainted with this art. 
Stockings and gloves are knitted, and the 
knitting is started contrary to Western usage 
at the toes or finger ends. In Bulgaria, an 


in the same _ un-Christianlike 
1 Old Celtic settlement in Pannonia on the 
Danube. Winter quarters of the Roman 
legions and station of the Danube flotilla. 
Marcus Aurelius spent three years in Carnut- 
tum, and_ Septimius Severus was here pro 
claimed’ Roman emperor. Extensive ruins 
are still to be found at Deutsch—Altenburg, 
near Hainburg, east of Vienna. The reports 
of the association “ Carnuntum,” published 
since 1888, give accounts of the excavations 


is started 
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manner and curved knitting-needles are used. 


only two needles were used in Germany for 
the knitting of stockings, and a third one 
was fastened to the bodice of the worker. 
It is not quite clear how this was used; the 
result, however, of such knitting was that 
the stocking had a seam along its whole 
length, In Funk and Wagnall’s ‘ New 
Standard Dictionary’ we find the term 
“knitting-sheath,’? explained as a_ small 
cylindrical socket attached to the dress of a 
knitter for holding one end of the knitting- 
needle while in use, and ‘‘ knitting- stick ”’ 
as an elongated form of knitting-sheath. 
From this we deduce that English knitting 
was similar to the German method. 

Among the earliest mention of knitted 
goods we find Spanish silk stockings as worn 
by English royalty in the fifteenth century, 
and it seems that Spain was the passage way 
through which the art was introduced into 
Europe from the Orient. | How advanced 
methods of knitting were introduced into 


| conferred on H.M. Forces by the Act of 1795, 
Up to the end of the eighteenth century 35 Geo, III. Cap. 53. Officers did not benefit 
| under the Act. 


| 
| 


| eral Armory,’ p. 992, 


A. Hurron Rapice, 
Lt.-Col. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION 
241).—2. 


(clviii. 
According to Burke’s ‘ Gen- 
the arms “ Erm. 


| three boars’ heads, couped sa. muzzled or,’’ 
| were granted to Symcott or Symcock of But- 


| leigh, Co. Somerset, in 1576. 
| described as 


| 
| 


Scotland is explained by a local tradition on | 


Fair Island, according to which the art of 


been derived from various plants and lichens 
found locally, was introduced by surviving 
mariners of one of the ships of the Spanish 
Armada, which was wrecked on the shores of 
the island. 

I see with singular satisfaction that ‘ N. 


and Q.’ lends its pages to inquiries of this | Treasurer’s Accounts and the Exchequer Rolls 


nature. In our age of machines, when simple 
handiwork is more and more crowded out, it 
is highest time to record as much as we can 
of the details of the primitive trades and 
occupations of our immediate forefathers, lest 
they be forgotten and lost forever. The 
foregoing notes are from the records of 
research on primitive industries, gathered at 
the behest of the late Dr. H. C. Mercer, 
Doylestown, Pa., U.S.A., and submitted with 


his kind permission. 
R. P. Homme. 


16 Ling Jeu Hutung, 
Peking, China. 


FRANKING OF LETTERS (clviii. 114, 

158, 177).—A practice similar to the 
franking of letters was in force in the army 
up to 1897, when Imperial Penny Postage 
was introduced. I remember when I first 
Joined my regiment in Malta, and later in 
India, having to sign a certificate on the 
envelope of letters written by the men of my 
company to enable them to send their letters 
home for one penny instead of paying the 
full postage. This special privilege had been 


The crest is 
a beaver pass. erm.’’ A pedi- 
gree of the family is printed in the ‘ Visita- 
tion of Nottinghamshire, 1569 and 1614.’ In 
this the heads are given as bears’ (?) Pap- 
worth’s ‘Ordinary of British Armorials,’ 
pp. 923 and 925, gives both renderings, but 
bears’ no doubt is correct. The same error 
seems to have been made in regard to the 
arms of Fordyce (Papworth, p. 924, and 
Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ p. 367). 

Papworth gives as an authority ‘‘ Pole, 
Devon, iii. 449.’’ Where can this be seen? 


F. B. Prrpeavx. 


“ce 


knitting coloured stockings, the dyes having | WOODEN WARSHIPS BUILT IN SCOT- 


UAND (celviii. 241).—Your correspond- 
ent should consult the late Mr. James 
Grant’s book, ‘The Old Scots Navy, from 
1689 to 1710,’ published by the Navy Records 
Society (1914), though there is not much in 
it about shipbuilding. He draws attention, 


| however (p. xiii.) to the reference in the 





to King James’s activity in building ships. 
In 1494 a large row barge and two smaller 
boats were built at Dumbarton of wood from 
the shores of Loch Lomond. 


J. M. Butiocs. 


ECORDS SUBSTANTIATING 

CLIMATIC CHANGES (clviii. 204, 246). 
— The context given by Mr. H. Kenpra 
Baker was not included in the original query 
because it appeared to be an inference, made 
by Verstegan, which was of doubtful validity. 
In any case, prevailing currents goneuley 
follow the direction of prevailing winds. Is 
there evidence of a drift of water to-day down 
the Channel towards the west, which could 
account for more rapid voyages westward than 
eastward? Further, would sailing ships 
to-day, on the average, sail more rapidly 
westward than eastward ? 

It was thought that the answers to both 
these questions would be in the negative. It 
followed that, if the observation of difference 
in time of easterly and westerly voyages in 
the sixteenth century, recorded by Verstegan, 
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was sound, then some change must have 
occurred, in order to account for it, not 
corresponding to present conditions; the | 
natural inference was that this change con- 
sisted in the prevailing direction of the | 
wind, as suggested by the references given by 
Dr. Freeman. | 

It is hoped that this amplification of the | 
original query will evoke further evidence | 
supporting this inference. 


Grorce M. MEeEYEeEr. 


LD MEDICAL AND SURGICAL | 
APPLIANCES  (clviii. 152, 194, 213, | 
227, 246). — As books are beino given for | 
A. L.’s enquiry, the following will prac- | 
tically serve his purpose :— | 
Ambrose Pare’s ‘ Works,’ any edition, in | 
French. Two editions in English edited by | 
Johnson, seventeenth century. 

Peter Lowe’s ‘ Surgery,’ 3rd ed., 1634. 

The English edition of Johannis Scul- | 
tetus ‘ The Chyrurgeon’s Storehouse,’ 1674. 

For the eighteenth century any of the 
many editions of Laurence Heister’s ‘ Sur- 
gery ’ will give nearly all that is wanted, but 
the trade catalogue of Savigny, 1798, folio, 
supplements it for many instruments. 

A very interesting book is ‘La Chirur- 
gerie et la Medecine d’autrefois par M. le | 
Docteur Harmonic,’ Paris, 1900. It has 
many and good illustrations. 


F, Witrttam Cock, M.D. 


AND-BELL RINGING (clviii. 223). — 
There is very little about handbel] ring- 
ing in the books on Bells, but the following 
paragraph on p. 277 of the Rev. G. S. 
Tyack’s ‘A Book about Bells’ (Wm. 
Andrews and Co., London, 1898), seems to | 
confirm your inquirer’s assumption that | 
hand-bell ringing is a nineteenth century 
development :— 


The large and nicely graduated peals of 
hand-bells which one hears now and again | 
in the hands of professional players, may be | 
considered as holding the same relation to the 
carillon, as do other small bells to the ordin- | 
ary peal. By distributing the whole set among 
four or five performers, a hundred or more | 
bells are manipulated by practised artists, the 
most elaborate pieces of music being rendered 
with accuracy and effect. Many companies of 
church-bell ringers practise hand-bell ring- 
ing also, but generally on a _ less extended 
scale than this. The ringers at S. George’s | 


Doncaster, had such a set at the beginning of 
this century, an order concerning the custody 
of “the set of sixteen hand-bells lately pur- 
chased ” being issued in November 1813. Such 
sets are sometimes used for practice in ordin- | 
ary change-ringing; and a complete peal of | 
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| descended from the Mar family. 
| Henry (the ninth child), born at Dryburgh 
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| Stedman Triples (5,040 changes) was rung in 


this way at the “ Three Kings,” Clerkenwell 
in two hours, forty minutes, on December 19th, 


| 1853, by members of the London Cumberland 


Society. 

Frames containing a number of small bells 
were not unknown among the musical instry- 
ments of the Middle Ages; and the Turks 
though hating bells in the ordinary way, haye 
in their military bands a row of small bells 
suspended from a cross-bar, so that the bearer 
may clash them in time to the march. The 


} — and triangles still retained in so many 


Western bands, are manifestly the survival of 
an equally barbaric idea of music. 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


According to ‘The Everyman Encyclo- 
peedia,’ handbells and small bells appear to 
be more ancient than church bells. Hand- 
bells (or cymbals) were used by the Egyp- 


| tians at the festival of Isis, while church 
| bells were first used about 500 a.p. 


Large 


| bells were first cast in the thirteenth century, 
| References are given to ‘ English Bells and 


Bell Lore,’ 1888 (North) ; ‘ Bells of England,’ 
1906 (Raven), and others. ‘ Church Bells,’ 
by H. G. Walters, illustrates King David 
playing on handbells from a MS. psalter in 
the British Museum; and refers to the 


| Bayeux Tapestry, in which two boys are each 


ringing a pair of handbells at the funeral of 


| Edward the Confessor, 


Watter FE. Gawrtuorp. 


E REGICIDES: THEIR FORFEITED 
PROPERTY AND EFFECTS (7 S. vy. 
128).—I believe this query of 1888 has not 
yet been answered ; and as questions concern- 
ing the English Regicides still appear from 


| time to time, some readers may like to know 


that details concerning the values of their 
forfeited estates can be seen at the Record 
Office, in Miscellaneous Books (Land Rev- 
enue), Vol, cclxvi. 

Witrrep H. Horney, 


LIVER: FISHER (clviii, 241). — I am 
sorry I cannot at the moment answer 

Mr. Gripert H. Doane’s query in regard to 
the Oliver-Fisher marriage, but I can give 
him a little further information regarding 


| the Erskines. 


Ralph Erskine, of Shielfield, Berwickshire, 
His son 


in 1624, a clergyman of considerable emin- 


| ence, married, as his second wife, Margaret 
| Halcro, a native of Orkney, a descendant of 


Halcro, Prince of Denmark, whose great- 
grandmother was the Lady Barbara Stuart, 
daughter of Robert, Earl of Orkley, son of 
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James V. He had two sons: (1) Ebenezer | answer the queries of H. F. The first of the 
Erskine, the founder of the Secession Church | titles following is to be found in most 
of Scotland, born 22 June, 1680. He married | libraries of any consequence, and appears 
firstly, in 1704, Alison Turpie, of Leven, by in vol. ii, of the ‘ Whole Works’ of the 1864 
whom he had ten children; secondly, Mary, | edition. 

dau. of the Rev. James Webster, by whom | (1) Roger Ascham. ‘Toxophilus: the 
he had several children. His eldest daughter, | School of Shooting.’ (1545). 

Jean, was married to the Rev. James Fisher, (2) Thomas Styward. ‘The Pathwaie to 
of Glasgow; (2) Ralph Erskine, born at the | Martiall Discipline.’ (Book 2, archery). 
village of Monilaws, Northumberland, | Lond., 1581. 

March 15, 1685. He was educated with his) (3) R, S, ‘A Briefe Treatise to proove 
brother Ebenezer at Edinburgh University. | the necessitie and excellence of the use of 
He was twice married, firstly to Margaret | Archerie. Abstracted out of Ancient and 


Dewar, of Lassodie, and secondly, to Mar- | Moderne Writers.’ London, 1596. 





gare, Simpson. | (4) Gervase Markham. ‘ Art of Archery.’ 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A., scor. | London, 1634. 
22. Alexandra Place, Oban. | (5) Richard MHannis. ‘Aime for the 


hast GULDEFORD CHURCH (elvis. | “*betz cf Pt. Gounm's Pike, Comune 
221, 263).—The following is from Hus- | re : Tan : 1664 

sey’s ‘Churches of Kent, Sussex and Sur- | "(6) ie Gear is Oldfie ld 

rey,’ 1852. CRE Acurge Se 
This church has been rebuilt with yellow | 4791 

brick, but not recently. The interior forms Wal Michael Mosel ‘an E 

one wide space, covered by a double roof, (7) Walter Michael Mose a se 

which latter is supported by a row of oak on Archery describing the Practice of that 
sts, entire trees, down the centre of the edi- | Art in all Ages and Nations.’ Worcester, 
ce, of which the exterior has a most barn- 1799. 


like appearance. A square slab of stone, with | P 
ze crest (quite free) and a (smaller) coat (8) Ely Hargrove. _‘ Anecdotes of Arch- 
Hea oo “ny AP ome lier sev- | ery,’ 1792. New edition revised by A. E. 
eral large stone corbels, or brackets, angels | Hargrove. 1845. 
holding eS shields, or similar devices, are | (Q) T[homas] Roberts. ‘The English Bow- 
preserved within the building, probably relics man: or. Practice of Archery.’ London 
of a former church. 7 . 1801. , ‘ y: , 
a — ein (10) Richard Oswald Mason. ‘‘‘ Pro 
“HORN ” IN SUSSEX PLACE-NAMES | aris and focis’’: Reasons for Reviving the 
(clviii, 242), — The recent volumes of | Long-bow with the Pike.’ London, 1798. 
the English Place-Name Society, on Sussex (11) Thomas Waring. ‘Treatise on Arch- 
Place-Names treat ‘‘thorn’’ as just mean- | ery.’ 1814. 9th edn. 1832. 
ing “‘ thorn-bush,’’ though in a few cases, of | (12) William Sparkes. ‘ Young Archer’s 
which Guestling Thorn is one, it is connected | Guide.’ Derby, 1828. 
with a personal name. The note here is: (13) ‘ Dixon’s Archer’s Guide.’ London. 
“Near here may have been the home of | 1830. 
Henry de Thornewelle,’’ with a reference to (14) George Agar Hansard, ‘The Book of 
the Lay Subsidy Rolls, 1296. | Archery,’ 1841. — 
A. H. L. Hastiine. (15) Horace Alfred Ford. ‘ Archery: its 
LEGENDS OF ANGELS (elviii. 135, 213, | TpCTy and Practice,’ London, 1856. 2nd 
246).—In a Russian folk-legend, con- (16) C. J. Longman and Col. H. Walrond. 


tained in Afanasiev’s collection, an angel | . 9 : : : 
takes the place of King Aggaeus, who is | Sa” <a Lae Se 


obliged to hide himself as a beggar and to do 
penance for his sins. This legend is of course 
In some points similar to the Dutch legend 
of Sister Beatrix and to the poem of Robert 
Browning. 


* Anecdotes 
of Archery Ancient and Modern.’ London, 


This last contains chapters on ‘ Notes on 
Ancient Archery’; ‘ Methods of Drawing 
and Loosing the Arrow’; ‘ Military Archery 
in the Middle Ages,’ etc. There is also an 
extensive Bibliography of Archery. Num- 

Orro F. Baster. | ters 1, 7, 9, 15, and 16 are in the Wigan 

RCHERY (clviii. 243).—There is a good Reference Library. Most can be seen in the 
literature on archery, and no doubt one | British Museum, and several are in the Lon- 

or other of the books which follow will don Library. Several other books published 
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in the nineteenth century will not be 
especially helpful to your querist. 


yer el: 
E NAME AND FAMILY OF SMITH 


(clviii. 28, 86, 124, 139, 245). — The | 
Library of Congress contains a large number | 


of printed genealogies of the Smiths of Eng 
land and America. 
have contains several pages dealing with the 
Smith family, and this source of informa- 
tion should not be overlooked by any corres- 
pondents interested. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


““AS BLACK AS ITCHUL”’ (clviii. 242). 

—‘Itchul ’”’ does not occur in W. D. 
Cooper’s Sussex Glossary.’ Can it be the 
same word as “Izel’’? In ‘ North Lincoln- 
shire Words,’ by E. Sutton (English Dia- 
lect Society, 1881), I find ‘‘ Zzels, blacks; par- 
ticles of soot falling down.’’ This meaning 
would fit the simile. 

Wo. Setr-WEEKs. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


ION AND CROWN (clviii. 222). — The 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers wear as 
first badge, upon the buttons, ‘‘ The Royal 


Crest,’’ that is, the crowned lion standing | 


upon a royal crown, which a famous officer 
once described to me as ‘‘the dog in a 
basket.”’ After the war with France this 
regiment attracted the notice of George ITI, 
who changed its title to the above and con- 
ferred this badge upon it. 


The old 28th Regiment, now Ist Bn. 


Gloucestershire, wears the same crest on its | 


buttons, originally granted to the Royal 
Gloucester Militia. The Queen’s Own R.W. 
Kent. Regiment wears the badge on both 


buttons and collars. William IV changed the | 


title from Duke of Clarence’s to Queen’s Own. 
The Royal Marines wear the badge on the 
pouch, and of course cavalry regiments do 
also. 


From these examples it would appear to | 


be a royal badge. (See ‘ Records and Badges 
of Every Regiment and Corps in the British 
Army,’ Chichester and Burges-Short, 1895). 


Wa ter E. Gawrtnorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


E JONQUIERES (See s.v. ‘Charles 
Montague Pocock at Waterloo’ clvii. 
358).—I think Conduit’s address must have 
been George Street, Hanover Square (in Lon- 
don, not in Hanover), and that ‘‘ Lord 
Marks’s regiment’? was Lord Mark Kerr’s 
Regiment. 


The Catalogue which | | 


D. | Pearsall (‘‘ Sir John Peshall’’), 


| The full name of the Lieut.-Colonel of the 
| 2nd Light Dragoons King’s German Legion 
' was Charles Frederick de Jonquiéres. He 
| served in the Legion from 1804, and was 
| slightly wounded at Waterloo. He died at 
Plate near Lichow, Hanover, a Major-Gen. 
—_ on the Hanoverian retired list, 12 Oct., 
1831. 

There was a French Admiral de la Jon- 
quiére in the eighteenth century. 


R. BincHam ADams. 


(ONYERS (clv. 461; clvi. 32, 51; clvii, 
339; clviii. 16).—The inscription quoted 
| at clvii. 339, seems not to ring true. 
Was it the work of the notorious Rev. John 
who in 
order to support his claim to the Peshall 
baronetcy (extinct 1771), erected spurious 
tablets in Hales Owen Church, Worcester- 
shire and Chelsea Old Church? Vide Nash’s 
‘ History of Worcestershire.’ 
By the way, Kimber gives the date of 
creation of this Conyers baronetcy as 14 July, 
| 1628, not 1623. 


R. BrincHam Apams. 


OOKS LOVED BY FRENCH CHILD- 
REN (clviii. 64, 124, 141).—Ought not 
‘La Guerre en Forteresse ’ to be ‘La Guerre 
des Forts,’ which is the first part of a book 
of some two thousand five hundred pages, 
entitled ‘La Guerre de Demain’? It is by 
Captain Danrit, a pseudonym for le com- 
/mandant Driant. The book bears date 1889- 
91. At that time, as so often, Europe was 
| expecting war, and the object of the writer 
was to produce a humorous picture of what 
a future war would be and to familiarise the 
French soldier with melinite, the Lebel rifle, 
dirigible balloons and other scientific inven- 
tions. The scene is laid on the north-eastern 
| frontier of France, not far from Metz. 
| Jules Claretie, to whom the book is dedicated, 
| wrote an introduction. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


|‘ DOPE’S NOSE ”’ (clviii. 243). — Others 

will give H. R. an accurate anatomical 
description of this portion of the fowl, but I 
would advance as the classical literary 
description that of David Harum when carv- 
ing the turkey at the Christmas dinner, “I 
alwus know what to give Polly—piece of the 
second jint, an’ the  last-thing-over-the- 
fence.’’ 


| Rory FLercHer. 
| In reply to your correspondent H. R., the 
'** Parson’s nose,” or ‘‘ mitre,’’ is that part 
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of the bird 
L. F. C. E. TotiemacuHe. 


When I was a boy in the Isle of Wight, 
“Pope’s Nose’’ was the end of the rump 
of a cooked duck. The ‘‘ Pope’s Eye’’ was 
the piece of fat that occurs in the centre of 
a leg of mutton. 


“LITLE CHELSEA ”’ (clvii. 459; clviii. 


31).—In a pamphlet, ‘ Chelsea,’ by Sir | 


Charles Wentworth Dilke, I find these words: 

“You must remember that in early times 
there were two local Chelseas, both of them 
in the parish. Little Chelsea upon the Ful- 
nam Road, a tiny village amidst large country 
the Lawrence Manor House and the old 
Church.” 

J. P. Bacon-PHItrips. 


UTHOR AND TRUE VERSION WANTED 

(clviii. 228. — This is most commonly 
quoted as An _ nescis, mi fili, quantilla 
prudentia mundus regatur? or in some closely 
similar form, e.g., with sapientia instead of 
prudentia, and orbis instead of mundus. For 
some time it was attributed to the Swedish 
statesman Oxenstierna, who is stated in J. F. 
af Lundblad, ‘Svensk Plutark,’ 1826, to have 
addressed it to his son in a letter. The son 
was hesitating to accept the offer of an im- 
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The Library. 


The Place-names of Sussex. Parts I and II. 
By A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. £2, the two 
volumes). 


E Preface to these two volumes, which 





| (YH 
Wm. SeLF-WEEKS. | T together form Volume VI of the work of 


the English Place-name Society, begins with 
the note that they ‘‘ have been prepared 
under very happy conditions.”’ The material 


| for the work in Sussex, both published and 
| unpublished, is abundant, and systematic 


| British Academy. 


houses, and Great Chelsea, which lay round | }i.¢ of names of hel 


research in unpublished documents has been 
rendered possible by a grant received from the 
This, as well as the long 

rs, testifies in the most 


gratifying way to the continued increase of 


| interest in the fruitful subject of place- 


| names, 


Sussex in this regard 
unusual advantages. One wit 


ossesses some 
the rest of 


| England upon any general view, in the eyes 


| local consciousness. 


portant diplomatic post (variously described | 


in books of reference). 
But in the 25th edition (1912) of Georg 
Biichmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte Worte ’ the attribution 


of the saying to Oxenstierna is rejected. We | 


are there told that he was first credited with 
it in a book published in 1751-1760, the author 
of which acknowledged that he had never seen 
the Chancellor’s letter to his son. The words 
are not to be found, we are informed, in the 


published letters and works of Oxenstierna. | 


Finally we are told that Dr. Per Sondén, the 
Swedish historian and archivist, proved that 
Oxenstierna was not the author of the saying, 
and communicated his results by letter to Dr. 


Arnheim of Berlin, and that this was evidently | 


the source of an article in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Oct. 2, 1910. 

But this and more on the same subject I 
have set forth in ‘N. & Q.’ 12S. iv. 62, at some 
length, May I refer E.S.B. to it? He will 
there find a reference to the Collection by 


Pedro J. Suppico de Moraes (Lisbon, 1733) who | 


tells the story of a similar reply by Pope 
Julius III, to a Portuguese monk who com- 
miserated him on having to bear the burden 
of the government of the world. Whether any 
later discovery has been made I cannot say. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 
Much Hadham. 


of sons and lovers it is something of a little 
land by itself, and accordingly has inspired 
an unusual amount of local activity and 
developed a more than average strength of 
Not only so, the history 
also of Sussex has certain peculiar features 
which set it, in the origin of its people at 
least, somewhat apart; and its speech has 
corresponding qualities. 

Its place-names, then, present much that 
is instructive—and intriguing too, for the 
proportion which have proved past finding 
out is high. A few examples may be accept- 
able: Frant comes from O.E. fearn, with a 
derivative suffix, and means “‘ the place over- 
grown with bracken ’?; Horsted Keynes is the 
““place where horses were kept’’ belonging 
in the time of Domesday Book to William 
de Cahainges, who came from a place between 
Vire and Bayeux; the well-known Old Steine 
at Brighton is cognate with like names 
within and without the county which seem to 
denote stony places, and the reference is to 
an old tract of stony common land. Single- 
ton is derived from *saengel, of which the 
meaning appears to be ‘‘ brushwood’”’; 
Storrington (the -2ng is an intrusion) would 
seem to be the ‘‘ stork-farm’’; Bramber the 
‘* broom-thicket.’’ The numerous names from 
slope, or marsh, or hill or other feature of 
local topography yield perhaps in interest to 
those of social, personal or historical signi- 


| ficance, Personal names abound. The general 


reader may detect a number of them by the 


' presence of the syllable -ing. A Sussex form 


of personal name having the suffix -er, and 
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denoting an inhabitant, or one occupied about 
a place—as Bridger, Comber—has yielded 
some place-names such as Bridger’s End. 
The Introduction points out the unique inter- 
est among these personal names of Brinfast, 
attached to a farm in North Mundham, 
denoting the strongold of Bryni, a man who, 
as Anglo-Saxon charters show, gave name 
also to a neighbouring boundary stream. 
Occupational names are not very common, 
but Crockerhill in Boxgrove, found in the 
early twelfth century, seems to tell of the 
‘‘crocker’’ or maker of pots, and _ affords 


an example of the word earlier than the | L 0 
| named, just as their frequency attests the 


earliest given in the ‘O.E.D.’ In Inholms 
Copse, we have a form which, as has been 
recently suggested in our columns, is to be 
taken with the variations of the word innam 
or innom, used of a piece of ground “ taken 
in,’’ ‘‘ enclosed.’’ In regard to Selsey, our 
authors accept Bede’s ancient etymology: and 
allow it may well be ‘‘ quod dicitur Latine 
insula vituli marini.’’ 

We have mentioned, rather at random, a 
few out of the many names we had dwelt on 
in going through the book, but have not yet 
touched on the two or three matters which 
make the chief claim of Sussex to the close at- 
tention of the antiquary. Chief of these is 
existence of the Rapes. These are inter- 
mediate divisions, six in number, between the 
hundreds and the shire. The name “ rape ’’ 
is unique, and our authors agree with 
William Somner in the seventeenth century, 
who derived it from rap, ‘‘ rope.’’ 
of this comes from the stakes and ropes with 
which an open-air court was delimited—rape 
denoting first the roped-in area of the court, 
and then the area of its jurisdiction. There 
is no actual evidence to prove it, but prob- 
ability, resting on several good considera- 
tions, is all in favour of this being Old 
English, as against the explanation that the 


rapes were part of a Norman scheme for the 


defence of the coast. 

What of the old story of Aelle and his 
three sons; of how Aelle and his third son 
Cissa besieged Anderida and massacred all 
its inhabitants; and of how Cissa founded 
and gave his name to Chichester? We are 
given reasons for believing that, on the whole, 
the Old English Chronicle tells the truth 
about all this, and are shewn that at any 
rate the account which assigns the conquest 
of Sussex to a migrating force quite in- 
dependent of that which conquered Kent is at 
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any rate supported by the place-names, 
Again, the violent character of the Sussex 
conquest, as it may fairly be surmised from 
the example wf Anderida, is corroborated 
by the almost total absence from the place. 
names of the Celtic element. 

But perhaps the most interesting of the 
points brought out in the Introduction is the 
social significance of those numerous 
names in -ing. They denote not the home 
stead of this or that individual man, 
but of this or that man’s people, house 
hold, community. This character attests 
the early date of the settlements 59 


thorough possession which the South Saxons 
so soon took of their conquest. Were they a 
single people? Here, again, close scrutiny, 
consideration of certain Kings’ names, who 
reigned together, and of the remark that Offa 
had subdued by arms ‘‘ Hestingorum  gen- 
tem’? (the Haestingas whose name survives 
in Hastings), with other mention which 
shows the importance of that people and some 
further hints, seem to point to Sussex as the 
territory of more than one royal family and 
government. 

On one point we think that those who use 
these volumes need enlightenment: we do 
not understand the principle upon which the 
phonetic renderings have been made. Some 
of them represent not ordinary speech but 
rustic dialect at its fullest. If this is im 


| tended—and justification for such intention 


would perhaps not be hard to find—we think 
it should be expressly stated; otherwise the 
suggested pronunciations may be taken to 
have the same sort of value as Pomfret for 
Pontefract, or the usual pronunciation of 
Hertford or Greenwich. 

This is a volume which every student of 
English, and every lover of Sussex, must 
regard with grateful admiration. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queriés 
privately. 

Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free o 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


| publication. 


The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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